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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 67.) 


James Logan to William Penn. 

“Phil’a, 25th Fifth month, 1706. 

“ As it has always been my opinion that no- 
thing concerned thee more than to find a me- 
thod to discharge thy incumbrances, and it has 
generally, (I believe | may say always,) been 
my thoughts, that it is not worth thy while to 
undergo the fatigues the government gives, for 
all the advantages "tis attended with, so by 
compounding these two opinions, | am sure it 
never entered me, but that it was altogether 
advisable to sell the government at least ; 
though in that letter, [ told thee, the Assembly 
rather desire thou should keep it: and ’tis cer- 
tainly true, that were [ firmly settled in this 
place, and had nothing but my own interest to 
regard, | would rather that thou should keep 
the goverament, and let me still be secretary, 
or some other better post; and thus thinks the 
Assembly. No wonder, if thy wholly-made-up 
friends would not rather enjoy places of trust 
and credit, and Jive easily under thy adminis- 
tration, than ran the risque of hazarding such 
enjoyments by a change—the effects of all 
changes in state affairs being uncertain—and 
they, being the representatives of the people, 
think for them and themselves in this point, not 
for thee. [I never sent one of their sentiments 
as it related to thee, or thy concerns; [ only 
said, what certainly might be known before, 
that they desire not to see a change. Nay, 
very few of thy greatest enemies desire to see 
it,—for they well know they live easier now, 
than they can hereafter. But what is this to 
the discharging of thy burthens? I have 
largely shown thee that [ can see no other way 
to make thee easy, than to sell; and when | 
write so, I do it purely in regard to thy cir- 
cumstances, and nobody’s else—my own, as 
little as any man’s. ° ° - 
But if there should be such a thing, (as I am 
confident there is not,) that can come in com- 
petition with solid arguments, a_case stated, 
and brought to the balance, withthe weights 
on each scale calculated and compared—this | 
endeavoured, in a slender measure, to per- 
fortn ;—after which, I should think that no 
man’s opinion ought to weigh much, as to de- 





termining thy thoughts, (unless it be that you 
can discover an error in the computation,) and 
that if, after this, I should ever so much alter 
my advice, it would be of no importance, un- 
less I at the same time demonstrated the na- 
ture of the thing to be otherwise than was at 
first laid down. Reasoning seems to me to be 
the art of comparing things rightly, and judg- 
ment to consist in the skill of preferring the 
most valuable; and I am so great an admirer 
of algebra—which is wholly employed in dis- 
covering equations—that | take it to be the 
best rule to be transferred to the conduct of 
life. So that I think I have said full enough 
upon that head, and thou may assure thyself, [| just, I am obti to relate things as I find 
neither have, nor ever can, change my opinion, | them, and think | am no more to blame than if 
that thy debts must be discharged, and that|! were to give an account of the several phases 
the only way that [ can see for it, is to obiain a | of the moon ; ® = . and ’tis to 
consideration from the crown for the govern- | be remembered, that all men are compounded 
ment; and that if thou canst receive such a|of variety of passions; of the worst of men 
sum as has been mentioned, ihou wilt receive | some good may be said, and of the hest, some 
a thing of great value for another of a very |ill. We call good or bad, not considering men 
small one—which is accounted good market- | absolutely so, but as one or the other is predo- 
ing. On the other hand, if thou didst not want | minant; and the character of any man, exact- 
money, or could have it another way, without |ly drawn, will require variety of colours. I at 
damage to thyself—as I believe thou canst not| this minute believe [ have been very just, and 
—I look upon thy holding or parting the gov- | were | to write again, should neither add nor 
ernment to be a thing almost in equilibrio ; | diminish, any otherwise than as I might be dis- 
but rather, (as thou stands in favour,) to pre-| posed to use a greater or less freedom in express- 
ponderate on the side of holding it. And some-|ing myself. These last words further lead me 
times I am more of this opinion, sometimes | to beg an allowance, for that [ take the lieuten- 
less, according as the scale is made lighter or} ant-governor used to write to thee after the 
heavier by our circumstances or administra-| same manner he would to any other superior ; 
tion ; and if my sentiments in that case seem | but for my part, I take the weight of busi 

to vary, ’tis no more to be admired, than that} that lies on me, to be an entire dispensation 
the same person here, in winter, can scarce|from any manner of ceremony. There are 
get clothes thick enough, or in summer, thin | certain rules and degrees to be observed in ac- 
enough ; or that the sailor crowds sail some-| costing a great man, but his domestics are ad- 
times on one side, and sometimes on the other. | mitted without any besides common good man- 
*Tis owing to no inconstancy in the person, but| ners ; which privilege [ desire may be allowed 
to causes out of his power, to which he must} me, in distinction from those that claim it not ; 
accommodate. - ° ° . I must. ® . _ 

I thought if I stated the case, and furnished the} “ As to Ford’s business, I wish thou may not 
materials to judge by, it would be both better} be disappointed, and thy counsel deceive thee. 
manners, and more prudent, to stop there, than| Security given, generally ends all accounts, 
to proceed to advise,—as those historians are| and thy paying the interest of the balance, for 
often most approved of, that barely relate the | some years, strengthens them against thee. [ 
matter, with all circumstances that can furnish | much fear the result in chancery, and am apt 
out a judgment, and then leave .that to the|to believe thy relief must be from the House of 
readers themselves. But [ was commanded to | Lords, if it be obtained anywhere. ° * 
give my opinion, and therefore did it; yet| ‘ As for prosecuting David Lloyd, I know 
would rather choose to see the government} not how we shall go about it. That letter 
sold, (though I desire to see it done, for thy in-| which he sent in the Assembly’s name, and 
terest, but against both my own and that of| which thow said, in thy letter per Dunster; was 
many friends,) upon any other person’s advice | there enclosed, would have been the only foun- 
than mine. "Tis a point I am loath to advise | dation to have gone upon, this last Assembly ; 
in, as | would be in a case of marriage; but I | but it never came, (rs many other things are 
have done it, and, I think, steadily. As for| mentioned in thy letters to be sent, and that 
considering others here, ’tis in vain. The}are not,) and now the opportunity is slipt, I 
three ablest that I know of my acquaintance, | fear. As for the other charges against him, 
are Samuel Carpenter, Is. Norris, and Richard | they will not hold. It is in vain, I believe, to 
Hill and his wife, for one. The first says, "Tis| attempt it. He carries so fair with our weak 


a pity, but if thou holds it, thou’ll be ruined ; 
the second is wholly a trader, and will not ad- 
vise in the matter: he thinks, as I do, that ’tis 
best for him, thou shouldst hold it, but for thee, 
to part with it; the last, heartily wishes any 
other means could be found to discharge thy 
incumbrances, but if there be a necessity, (as I 
think that point is pretty fully proved,) all good 
must acquiesce. . . a 
IE qui ve the subject, I cannot but 
oat that T expect a aaNinens for the 
iserepancy between what | wrote formerly of 
the rnor, and the account given in my 
last letters; but [ cannot avoid it. If I be 
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country people, and those that long looked on 
him to be the champion of Friends’ cause in 
government matters, in former timés, thatthere 
is no possessing these. Inthe Assembly, the 
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)terwards to plunge him into inextricable incon- 


veniences, and his uncommunicative temper 
‘keeps him eut of the-reach of assistance. It 
might be expected, by thee especially, that he 


most judicious were for having business done }and- myself should understand each other’s 
first, least quarreling with him should prevent | views upon subjects of public import, and, that 


it, and throw them into confusion. 
as I have said before, our interest is unstrung, 
and we can do very little.” 

“ 10th Sixth month, 1706. 

“ This being intended by Is. Norris, | shall 
be brief upon many heads, because he will be 
very capable of giving thee fuller light by dis- 
course, if thou canst engage him into a humour 
of it; but he is of himself cautious and reserv- 
ed upon such heads, and therefore must be 
brought to it by proper methods; the readiest 
of which I conceive to be, is to waive all expa- 
tiating upon generals relating to the province, 
as, what it has cost thee, the unkindness of the 
people, &c.; but showing a great deal of con- 
fidence in him, add satisfaction in meeting so 
able a friend, thence descend into particulars, 
(for he is a man of business,) and for some 
time lead him upon the subject of my letters, 
till he be insensibly engaged by the closeness 
of the discourse to him ; and then, | suppose, 
he will be open and free. But he is not to 
have formal questions put to him: his recourse 
would then be immediately to his modesty—he 
would plead inability, and this, through no 
want of good will, but real diffidence of him- 
self. It is certain I value Isaac’s judgment far 
above any man’s in this government, (except 
Samuel Carpenter,) and he is doubtless in him- 
self one of the most excellent of men, Yet he 
will not believe, himself, but that if he has 
good thoughts at any time, they are present ir- 
radiations, rather than a general way of good 
thinking. I am sensible he is like all other 
men, oiten indisposed that way, but I never yet 
could have his thoughts, but I took them to be 
very good. I doubt not but thou wilt find him 
exceedingly serviceable. | am the larger upon 
this, because I know him perhaps the best of 
any man in the province, as far as | am capa- 
ble of judging, and love him accordingly. * 
° ° I would willingly leave all relating 
to the lieutenant-governer to him, but he has 
so little of a temper to employ his good sense 
that way, that | fear he will be backward. | 
shall therefore say, in brief, to these subjects, 


that [at] the first, the governor, finding himself 


wholly unacquainted, he gave himself up to be 
led by Council, and would seem cheerfully wil- 
ling to act that part that was desired from him ; 
which was little more than what just. required 
the person of a governor, most of the rest be- 
ing taken care of otherwise. But. when the 
Assembly once gave money, he began to look 
upon himself in a different manner. ee 
I take him to have a notion of honour very 
deeply. impressed on him by his education, but 
at the same time to bea great lover of money ; 
which two (principles) must have frequent oc- 
casions of warring against each other, He is 
exceedingly dark and hidden, and thoughts 
work in his mind without communicating, 
wheh-hurty him so on that he forgets there is 
anything further incumbent on him, than to 
put these into execution ; which often prove 
very little to. any good purpose, but serve af- 


be our conversation ; but there is something in 
his temper that renders it impracticable; and 
yet, | fancy, he is of the same opinion that it 
\should be so, when he gives himself leave to 
think of thy instructions, and the necessity he 
sometimes thinks there is of seeing me ; yet the 
humour | have mentioned, prevails over all. 
He has a very sharp kind of short wit in con- 
versation, to which his frequent silence gives a 
greater advantage. But in longer reasonings 


it might be advisable he should appear as one 
to tell the truth impartially, between both par- 
ties ; and the real truth will be thy best fricnd. 
As also, if he should be brought into some in- 
timacy with George Whitehead, and all sorts 
of Friends, the benefit of it will be still more 


But now, | when out of view and by ourselves, such would extensive,—not excluding even his acquaint- 


ance and former correspondent, Philip Ford. 
* * 7 

| It will doubtless appear intolerably severe 
to pay that oppressive sum ; but if thy too great 
confidence in another’s honesty, has put all re- 
medy out of thy power, it must be complied 
with, - . 7 If the business 
‘prove dubious and tedious withal, what now 
appears monstrous in them, (to endeavour for 
the whole property,) will in time become more 


his views seem more contracted, and when | familiar to people’s thoughts, and they will 
once puzzled, he can difficultly bring himself) grow hardened in it, like thorough-paced sin- 


to rights. His education under his father, and 
his instructions in travel, with his dislike which 
he so deeply and early imbibed against our 
kind of people, (Quakers,) give him a particu- 
lar turn, that is not altogether fit for an Eng- 
lish constitution ; yet when he thinks the right 
way, a little before hand, he can turn himself, 
in appearance, to anything. ° ¥ - 
| write with great freedom, but without any 
manner of resentment, for he carries it very 
fair to me; but the business | am upon is to 
give thee the best light I am able, to order thy 
affairs. 

** As to the government itself, Isaac will be 
capable of giving thee a sufficient account of 
it, and of the temper of the people—the Corpo- 
ration especially, which is too much of an ‘ im- 
perium in imperio, for so young a place. 
They are drawing up a new charter, to get 
thee to sign there; but | expect no sight of it. 
Had I earlier notice of it, 1 would have sent 
thee a copy of the present one, that thou might 
compare them; for | do not remember that | 
ever sent one—but I'll move Thomas Story to 
send. He was appointed by them, with David 
Lloyd, to write to thee, but has no penchant 
that way. He is really in thy interest, at the 
bottom, and, I believe, detests all manner of 
practices against thee. He and I are very 
good friends, and so 1 hope to continue. He 
will be very serviceable to thee, in opposing 
anything to thy disadvantage in the Corpora- 
tion, and his alliance with Edward Shippen’s 
| family will be particularly useful. 

“| find there is a communication held be- 
tween thy opposites among Friends there, (in 
Great i:::1ain,) and the corrupted generation 
here. I have seen some notice taken of the 
Assembly’s address or remonstrance, as if it 
were really from the Assembly. "Tis a great 
unhappiness that thou did not send it over, as 
mentioned in thy letter, last year; for then, 
this last Assembly could have acted upon it, 
and inquired about the whole affair. But with- 
out that, they were incapable of doing any- 
thing, for they would not possibly obtain any 
copy of it, David Lloyd rather taking it upon 
himself, than suffer it to be reckoned as a pub- 
lic paper. However, Friends’ letter, subscrib- 
ed by almost all of note in the place, will, | 
think, lay that aside, and Isaac Norris, who 
was one of those to whom the business was 
committed, will be of particular service ; and 


ners who have outlived remorse; though per- 
| haps the same persons might have startled at 
ithe thoughts, and blushed at the unpractised 
sin. [ know not what weight this may seem 
|to have, but it will be found too just an obser- 
|vation on the practices of mankind. 1! there- 
|fore, for many reasons, earnestly urge and be- 
| seech thee to bring it to a period as soon as 
possible ; for, if 1 can judge of anything, this 
is one of the most dangerous causes to be held 
in suspense, and time will still give advantagcs, 
rather to theirs’, than thy side.” 
(To be continued.) 


eeeiperse 
Frightful Scene.—We learn from the Rich- 
mond Whig that at sunrise on the morning of 
the 3rd instant, as one of the carriages of 
the menagerie, containing the lion, tiger, pan- 
ther, &c., was in the act of starting for Peters- 
burg, drawn by four horses, one of the horses 
took fright and attempted torun, This excited 
the lion, who roared from alarm, upon which 
the whole team dashed off at full speed; and, 
after running some distance, the wheels came 
in contact with the posts planted along the 
sidewalk, smashing three of them, when final- 
ly one of the wheels was knocked off from the 
axle, the driver pitched into the street and se- 
riously hurt, and the wagon upset. The fore- 
wheels being by this means detached, the horses 
proceeded furiously until they were stopped 
by obstaclesin the street. Fortunately the cage 
was strong, and held its enraged prisoners. 


Mackerel Fishery.—The Gloucester Tele- 
graph states that instead of 17,000 barrels, as 
last year, over 50,000 barrels had been packed 
up to the Ist instant, and that the gross pro- 
duce of the fisheries would probably be over half 
a million dollars, Commerce and tonnage 
have increased this year: many new vessels 
have been added to the fleet, and Gloucester 
was never so thrifty and in such good circum- 
stances as now, and at no time was her pros- 
pect for the future so bright and encouraging. 


—_-— 


Our cradle is the starting-place, 
In life we run the onward race, 
And reach the gaol; 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 
Long fellow, 


—_—— 
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From eine Baiavurgh enn” Hutt, and soon I found myself at the beginning | and vegetables [the latter grown from the 

' b of a small village of tents and huts, among the| seeds which we had left with Smith], and 

j a — 5 low, scrubby coppice wood which covered this | drinking good beer or wine; and this from ex- 

It will be remembered that in 1839 a com- part of the valley. A rough path had been | cellent glass or crockery, with plate and clean 
pany was formed in London for acquiring 


i long the bank ; | table-cloths, and , , - 
Lead ond establishing ecttlenente inthe islands cleared by the surveying men along n e-cloths, and cruet stands, and all the para 


of New Zealand. An expedition was accord- | 
ingly despatched in the spring of that year to 
treat with the natives, to select a site for a col- 
ony, and to make preparation for the reception 
of the emigrants. This charge was confided 
to Colonel William Wakefield, who sailed from 
Plymouth in the Tory on the 12th of May, 
with every necessary equipment. Such a voy- 
age seemed to offer much novelty and adven- 
ture, and a nephew, Edward Jerningham 
Wakefield, conceived an eager desire to be one 
of the party. Having obtained a passage from 
the patron of the enterprise, this youth, then 
only nineteen years of age, set out with the in- 
tention of returning with some of the emigrants’ 
ships; but, becoming interested in the progress 
of the inlant colony, he was tempted to prolong 
his stay for four years. He now gives his 
personal narrative in two goodly volumes.*— 
[They arrived in Ship Cove on the 18th of 
August 1839 ; made several purchases of land ; 
and explored the country. Port Nicholson 
was chosen as the site of the company’s first 
proceeding.] On Edward J. Wakefield’s re- 
turn to Port Nicholson, in January 1840, he 
found that four of the expected vessels had ar- 
rived, and that several hundred of English and 
Scotch had already squatted on their adopted 
country. The following picture of this first 
location is exceedingly graphic and amusing: 
—‘* The sand-hummocks at the back of the 
long beach were dotted over with tents of all 
shapes and sizes, native-built huts in various 
stages of construction, and heaps of goods of 
various kinds, which lay about every where 
between high-water mark and the houses, 
Thus ploughs, hundreds of bricks, mill-stones, 
tent-poles, saucepans, crockery, iron, pot-hooks, 
and triangles, casksof all sizes, and bales of all 
sorts, were distributed about the sand-hum- 
mocks. The greatest good humour prevailed 
among the owners of these multifarious arti- 


*# 








ists, who were working with their retinue of la- 
bourers at putting their goods and chattels into 
order and security. Three gentlemen, whom 
I was much pleased to see again in New Zea- 
land, had formed themselves into a commer- 
cial firm, and had brought with them, among 
other things, the complete machinery of a steam 
engine of twenty-borse power, adapted for saw- 
ing or flour mills. These were Edward Betts 

























as busy as the rest, landing and arranging 
their goods. At high water the ships’ long 
boats and private cargo-boats brought quanti- 
ties of goods up to the owners’ locations ; the 


the natives lent their willing aid, being very 
handy in the water, and then returned either 
to a job at hut-building, or to hawk about their 


to this quick market. 


or’s line, and made the acquaintance of such 
of the new-comers as | did not know already. 


labourers from his own part of the country. 
Cornish miners and agricultural labourers had 


Barton were erecting their dwellings. At the 
latter place D. Sinclair's English cow was 


Each capitalist appeared to have a following of 


pitched their tents near F. Molesworth, Ken-| Leaving the nett profit of 
tish men dwelt near George Duppa, a little} or not quite 54 per cent. upon the capital, In 
higher up ; and many of the Scotch emigrants} other words, to afford the shareholders in all 
were collected near a point between two reaches | our completed and projected railways a return of 
of the river where Dudley Sinclair and —| rather less than 5} per cent. upon their outlay, 


and on either side of this the colonists had|phernalid. The labourer ate an equally hearty 
been allowed to squat in allotted portions until| dinner from the pot-au-feu, full of ration meat 
the survey of the town should be completed. | and potatoes or cabbages, which had been pre- 
I found the Hutt no less busy nor merry | pared by his wife at the gipsy fire outside. 

than their fellows on the beach. I met and| 
welcomed two or three old friends whom I had | larly attached to them. They supplied their 
not seen since I left England, and made several | guests with potatoes and firewood, and with an 
new acquaintances among the young capital-| occasional pig; shared in the toils and meals 


“ Each family hada native or two particu- 


of the family, delighted at the novelty of every 
article unpacked, and were very quick in 
learning the use of the new tools and inven- 
tions; chattered incessantly in Maori and 
broken English ; devoted themselves, each to 
his own pakeha (or white man), with the 
greatest good-breeding, patience and kind at- 
tention; and soon accustomed themselves to 
observe and imitate almost every new habit, 


Hopper of Dover, Henry William Petre, and| with a striking desire of emulating the supe- 
Francis Alexander Molesworth. They were|riority of their white brethren.” 


Magnitude of Railway Speenlation, 
We find the following article on the subjecy 


labourers and masters worked all together at | in a late number of the London Spectator. 
the casks and bales and other heavy things;|On a moderate estimate, the railways already 


in existence and to be executed may be 
taken to cost £150,000,000 





pigs or potatoes, which they brought in canoes | The gross profit on that capital, 


at 8 per cent. would be 12,000,000 


“| walked some distance along the survey-| From which a deduction of 35 


per cent. for expenses (the 
lowest expenditure of any 
large company) would am’t 
to 4,200,000 








£7,800,000 


the public must annually expend £12,000,000 
in railway travelling alone. The word 


cles; the very novelty and excitement of their 
employment seemed to give them high spirits 
and courage. They pitched their tents and 
piled their goods in rude order, whilst the na- 
tives, equally pleased and excited, sang Maori 
to them from the tops of the ware or huts 
where they sat tying the rafters and thatch to- 
gether with flaxen bands. As I passed along, 
I was greeted by many an old acquaintance 
among these, who would jump down from his 
work with a shout of joy, and inquire anxious- 
ly whether “ Tirawek” had forgotten him. 
Thus I advanced through a running fire of 
kind greetings. At the back of the hut occu- 
pied by Coghlan [a grogshop], whither a flag- 
staff and New Zealand flag attracted the sail- 
ors, a rough and newly made track struck off 
to the settlement on the river bank, across a 
miry swamp. After about a mile of this, | 
reached the junction of a small ereek with the 






browsing on the shrubs of her newly adopting | “ million” comes glibly from the tongue, but 
country. conveys no tangible image to the mind. An 

“Small patches for gardens were already | effort is required to realize to the imagination 
being cleared in various spots ; ruddy, flaxen-|the magnitude of the sum which must be an- 
haired children were playing about near So waatty spent on railway travelling to yield our 
doors ; and the whole thing made an impres-} speculators a moderate profit on their capital. 
sion of contentment and cheerfulness. Then| Let any one attempt distinctly and articulately 
the mildness of the climate, the good prepara-|to count aloud from one to a_ million; he 
tions made before leaving England; and the} will find it hard work to enunciate on the 
hearty good feeling that existed among the col- | avegage one thonsand numbers in the hour, and 
onists themselves as well as between them and | would consequently require a hundred days for 
the natives, all tended to give thevextensive bi-|ten hours a day to count the million. The 
vounc the air of a picnie on a large scale, ra-| mechanical operation of telling over a million of 
ther than a specimen of the first hardships of | sovereigns, piece by piece, would occupy a full 
acolony. For, although all were offen wet in}month, at the rate of 3,600 an hour for ten 
the numerous boat excursions and fording| hours a day. ‘The joint earnings of 1,830 
of streams and creeks, or occasional showers| agricultural labourers, with their 7s. a week, 
of rain, no one felt any injury to his health ;| for thirty years each, not a working day left 
master and man toiled with equal energy andj out, would be Jess than a million of pounds 
good-will; and both enjoyed a good meal,| sterling. ‘The joint earnings of 640 mechanics, 
often served up with all the comforts of ci-|at 20s. a week, toiling each unintermittingly 
vilized life. ‘Thus, in a little, cramped, but| during the same period, would not amount to 
water-tight tent, you found a capitalist in shirt-| £1,000,000 sterling. And our railway pro- 
sleeves taking a hasty meal of preserved meat | jectors and speculators calculate upon drawing 





* Adventures in New Zealand, from 1839 to 1844; 
with some account of the beginning of the British co- 
lonization of the islands, By Edward Jerningham 
Wakefield. 2 vols. Murray: London. 
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twelve of these millions annually from the 
pockets of the public. In other words they ex- 





boat Madison at the time of her recent collision 


pect that twelve millions of people—half the on the Mississippi with the Plymouth. The eediniee 


population of the ‘Three Kingdoms, men, wo-| Madison was weakly manned, and all hands 
men, and children—(at 14d. per mile) will) were required for her management at the critical 
each travel 160 miles by railway evefy year ;] moment. J. A. Collier was the only male pas- 
and pay them 20s. a head. Or they expect) senger on boardofher. Preserving great pre- 
that one million people will travel 1,920 miles | sence of mind, he rushed to the yawl of the 
each in the course of the year, and pay them | Plymouth, in the midst of the darkness, unaided 
£12 ahead. Or they expect that one hundred | by a single human being, and commenced the 
and twenty thousand people will each travel) noble work of rescuing his fellow-creatures 
16,000 miles by railway every year, and pay | from a watery grave. The river was covered 
them £100 per head. Be it remembered, too,| with the floating forms of all sexes and ages, 
that railway travelling constitutes but a frac-|and two yawl loads, amounting to twenty or 
tion of the whole annual travelling of the na-| thirty persons, were picked up and restored to 


tion. Our railways, existent and in projection, | life by his manly and courageous exertions. — 
embrace not one half the surface and popula-| Late paper. 


tion of Great Britain ; and even in the railway 
districts there is active competition from steam- 
boats, omnibusses, cabs, vans, spring-carts, etc. 
The steamboats of the Thames and Clyde 
carry more passengers than the Greenwich, 
Blackwall, and Glasgow and Greenock Rail- 
ways. In the great towns, not only the 
wealthier classes as a badge of station and for 
amenity, but tradesmen for professional -pur- 
poses, keep vehicles, which, when travelling on 
business or for pleasure, they, from sheer eco- 
nomy, generally employ in preference to other 

of conveyance. In the rural districts 
landowners and farmers do precisely the same. 
Again, the price of a railway ticket is only part 
of the outlay of the railway traveller on con- 
veyances. In most cases it implies the addi- 
tional expense of a short stage, cab, or "bus, to 
convey him to and from the railway, or from 
one railway to another. Our sanguine projec- 
tors and speculators pay little heed to these 
considerations ; though the brokers who are 
agents in the transfer of shares often ask each 
other in wonderment where all the travellers 
are to come from. Put the question to any 
dabbler in railway stock, and he replies with 
an * Oh, with the increase of locomotive faci- 
lities travelling will increase indefinitely.” It 
may be so: hitherto the theory has held good : 
yet there must be some natural limit to the ac- 
tivity of the principle. Men do not travel for 
travelling’s sake, but on business or for plea- 
sure—to earn money, or to spend it; and what 
possible facility will set men in motion where 
these motives are wanting? The enormous 
amount of money invested in railways, would 
seem to imply that some classes of Englishmen 
are expected to live on railways, as some clas- 
ses of Chinese live on their canals. To render 
these undertakings remunerative, a numerous 
portion of society would need, like the fabled 
birds of paradise, to keep always on the wing 
—to spend their lives darting from town to 
town with the velocity of swallows in a summer 
evening. The boldness and extent of these 
aggregate undertakings convey a magnificent 
idea of the resources and enterprise of Britain ; 
but their very magnitude lies like a load on the 
imagination, while the incessant restlessness 
and swift movements they presuppose in such 
a numerous class of the community, make the 
head giddy only to think of. 
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HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE TO MONT BLANC. 
BY COLERIDGE. 


Besides the rivers Arve and Arveiron, which have 
their sources in the foot of Mont Blanc, five conspic- 
uous torrents rush down its side; and, within a few 
paces of the glaciers, the Gentiana Major grows in 
immense numbers, with its “flowers of loveliest 
blue.” 


Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning Star 
In his steep course? so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O, Sovran Blanc? 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black ; 
An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge! But when I look again, 
it is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from Eternity ! 


O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, _ 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my Life, and Life’s own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enwrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing,—there, 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven! 


Awake, my Soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstacy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my o 
Thou, first and chief, sole a of the Vale! 
O, struggling with the darkness all night long, 
And all night visited by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink ; 
Companion of the Morning Star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who filled thy c6untenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 


And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely clad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down these precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered, and the sonaibeeess? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded, (and the silence came,) 
Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 


Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain's brow, 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty Voice, 
And stopped at once, amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts! 





A writer in the Cincinnati Atlas is very 
warm ih his praise of John A. Collier, of Steub- 


enville, Ohio, a passenger on board the steam- | Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 












Beneath the keen, full moon? Who, with living 


iest hue, spread garlands at your feet? 
| God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, Gop! 
Gop! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice! 
e pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, Gop! 


Ye living flowers, that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightniugs, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 

Utter forth Gop! and fill the hills with praise! 


Thou too, hoar Mount, with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
= —_ whose feet, the quia unheard, 

oots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depths of Sous that veil thy rho t 
Thou too, again, stupendous mountain! thou, 

That, as I raised my head, awhile bewed low 

In adoration, upwards from thy base 

Slow travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me,—Rise, O, ever rise! 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sin, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Gop! 

All dear brethren and companions in the 
kingdom and patience of the Lord Jesus, who 
are his faithful witnesses, lift up your heads 
and rejoice in the Lord, who hath counted you 
worthy to suffer for his name’s sake, Stand 
immovable in that light, life and power of God, 
and be bold and‘of good courage. Be of a 
sound mind; be obedient to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and forget the things that are behind, 
and press forward in the pure Light, through 
the strait gate, in the daily cross to that which 
is contrary to the Light. Trample upon that 
which would shake your confidence, and be 
faithful to the end, that you may receive a full 
reward, with all the faithful ones that suffered 
before you, from the Lord God of Sabbath, 
who is a consuming fire to his enemies ; but is, 
ever was, and abides forever, the refuge of all 
that trust in him; glory and praises be given 
to him forever and ever.— From the righteous 
Seed in the common jail of Northampton. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 
(Continued from page 70.) 


“ And indeed, dear Friends, it is greatly be- 
low you, as ancient Friends, friends of Truth, 
who have felt and known the Power and Spirit 
of Christ Jesus, to make you partakers (in a 
good measure) of the blessed ends and good 
effects, both of his coming and sufferings in the 
flesh, and appearance in spirit, now to dispute 
or raise controversies about him, or his body 
that was prepared for him, and his being in 
heaven in a glorified state, but therein to acqui- 
ésce to the holy Scripture testimony ; and do 
not differ nor dispute about words, whilst we 
hope you do not in substantial matters of life 
and salvation. We need not muse, or raise 
disputes or controversies about the body of the 
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state, can be supposed to be annihilated or lost. | after this life, in heaven ; trust God with that. 
Do not we believe our souls are immortal, and Have a care to persevere in the grace of God 
shall be preserved in their distinct and proper | in Christ, so as to get to heaven, and then be 
beings, and spiritual glorious bodies, such as/sure there will be no want of anything to com- 
shall be proper for them, as it shall please God | plete your happiness and glory in such a state, 
to give, that we may be capable of our particu- | wherein the body of our lowness shall be like 
lar rewards and different degrees of glory af-| unto Christ’s glorious body, and we made equal 
ter this life, or in the world to come, as one star | to the angels of God in heaven, if we be faith- 
differs from another star in glory and magni-|ful to the end of our days here on earth. 

tude, and they that turn many to righteousness,| ‘* Dear brethren, it would be a comfort and 
shall shine as the stars in the firmament, for-|joy in the Lord to us, to hear of Truth’s 
ever and ever? How then can it be otherwise | spreading, and his work prospering in those 
believed or apprehended in the truth, but that | parts, and of your love, union, peace and con- 
our own most blessed and elder brother, Jesus | cord therein, as living examples for encourag- 
Christ, even as Mediator, is ever in being in a|ing others to receive it, and not of differences 
most glorious state, (as with his heavenly Fa-|and disputes among yourselves about matters 
ther,) who, in the day of his flesh on earth, so|of faith, doctrine, or principles, concerning 
deeply and unspeakubly suffered for us and for | Christ crucified—his body, manhood, and the 
all mankind, both inwardly and outwardly ; in- | resurrection—and Scriptures—tending to en- 
wardly, by temptations, sorrows, and burthens,|danger the peace of thechurch. In the fear 
(as to his innocent soul by men’s iniquities,)|of God, in humility, with souls bowed down 
and outwardly, by persecutions, and the cruel | before the Lord, meet together, and cease dis- 
death of the cross, as to his blessed body, which | putes and controversies, and humbly wait upon 
rose again the third day, and wherein he also| God, and come into a soul’s travel, and earnest 
ascended, according to the Scriptures. But it} breathing to him, that he may by his power 
has not seemed proper or safe for us to be in-|tender your hearts one towards another, unto 
quisitive about what manner of change his| love, charity, and concord among yourselves, 
body had or met withal, after his resurrection |and to a right, clear understanding, that you 
and ascension, so as to become so glorious, | may rather be fitted and free to give tender ad- 
heavenly, or celestial, as no doubt it is, far| vice, Christian counsel, and instruction to the 
transcending what it was, when on earth, in a| weak and ignorant, than to dispute or differ 
humble, low, and suffering condition. The |among yourselves, or to receive any that are 
man, Christ Jesus, was glorified as it pleased| weak into doubtful disputations, which ought 
the Father; ’tis not our concern or business to| not to be. Pray keep down all heats, and 
be curious to inquire or dispute, how, or after | passions, and aggravations, and hard construc- 
what manner was he changed, translated, or|tions of one another’s words, tending to rents 
glorified, but to be content and thankful that | and divisions. We have largely seen the sad 
we are spiritually united to him and his body,|and ill consequences of making parties, divi- 
being partakers of Christ Jesus, by his light, | sions, and separations, and making sects and 
life, grace and good Spirit (in measure) reveal-| schisms, if any lust to be contentious. We 
ed in us; wherein we have a share in the| have no such custum in the churches of Christ. 
knowledge of the ministry of Christ, the Word|Such as be given to contention, are foolish, 
and power of God, whose light and life is but/heady, and self-willed, and regard not the 
one divine, pure, and unchangeable principle | church’s peace, nor their own, as their own, as 
in mankind, and makes known his law and/|they should do. 

gospel, the judgments and mercies of God to| “ We question not but you all aim at one 
all them that turn to it, receive, and believe in|truth, one way, and one good end, and that 
it; for such only believe in the name of the| you believe, profess, and preach one Lord Je- 
Son of God, for eternal life and salvation, |sus Christ, and not two Christs, even the very 
Neither has it been our places to be curious or|same Christ of God, of whom the holy pro- 
inquisitive about the bodies of the saints here-| phets and apostles give witness ; and that re- 
after, as to question how the dead are or shall | pentance and remission of sins is preached in 
be raised, or with what bodies do they come,|his name, as he told his disciples it should. 
(or come they forth.) For if the apostle had} And we doubt not but you all own him, as he 
esteemed such questions necessary to salva-|is the true God, and truly man, according to 
tion, he would not have given them such rep-|the holy Scripture testimony of him. Why 
rehension and answer as he did in general} then should you differ or disagree about him, 
terms, and for a spiritual body to be raised and|or the Scriptures, you being looked upon as 
given as it pleaseth God, distinguishing the spi- | wise, discreet, judicious men, possessing one 
ritual from the natural, and the celestial from | and the same Spirit, Light and. Truth? Pray 
the terrestrial bodies, which we have always| have recourse thereunto, and be conversant 
believed in opposition to carnal professors’| therewith in yourselves, to be led and guided 
gross and carnal conceptions about the same-!in meekness and wisdom that is from above, 
ness of carnal or earthly bodies. And we hope,| which is pure and peaceable; and suffer po 
dear Friends, you'll not differ in these matters, | slight, irreverent or undervaluing expressions 
if you do but rightly understand one another ;| to be spoken concerning Christ, his manhood, 
however, agree in affection, love one another | sufferings, or mediatorship for mankind ; nor 
in Truth, and walk in the way of it, in the| of the Holy Scriptures, or reading them, where- 
light and life of righteousness, which leads to| by to give the world, or professors thereof, oc- 
peace with God, and one towards another. | casion to reproach,the blessed Truth, or stum- 
None need question aforehand what manner of| ble any. 

bodies, garments, or clothing, they shall have,| ‘ But if you perceive any apt to give occa- 


sun in the firmament, as what the matter of it 
is, whilst we partake of its benefit, as to the 
light, warmth, and virtue of it; but be thank- 
ful to the great Creator, and walk in the light 
we have from him. The dispensation, know- 
ledge, and experience, which God hath reveal- 
ed and given to us of his Son, and the revela- 
tion the Son hath given us of the Father, is 
spiritual, inward, living, and saving. It is a 
spiritual dispensation and ministry of Christ 
Jesus, which he hath given and committed to 
us in our day ; and God has greatly blessed 
it, and made it effectual for the opening of the 
eyes of many, and turning them from darkness 
to light, and from satan’s power to the power 
of God. And this is no wise to oppose, reject 
or invalidate Jesus Christ’s outward coming, 
suffering, death, resurrection, ascension, or glo- 
rified estate in the heavens; but to bring men 
to partake of the remission of sins, reconcilia- 
tion, and eternal redemption, which he hath 
obtained for us and for all men, for whom he 
died, and gave himself a ransom, which was 
for all men, both Jews and Gentiles, Indians, 
Heathens, Turks, and Pagans, without respect 
of persons or people, &c. And Christ is fully 
to be preached unto them, according to the holy 
Scriptures, by them whom he sends, or may 
send unto them for that end; that as the bene- 
fit of his sufferings, sacrifice, and death, ex- 
tends to all, even to them that have not the 
Scriptures, or outward history thereof, they 
may be told who was, and is, their great and 
chief Friend, that gave himself a ransom for 
them, and hath enlightened them, yet not ex- 
cluded them from God’s mercy or salvation by 
Christ, who never had, nor may have, the out- 
ward knowledge or history of him, (if they 
sincerely obey and live up to his Light,) for 
his light and salvation reaches to the ends of 
the earth; yetstill we that have the holy Scrip- 
tures, and those plain outward confirmed testi- 
monies, concerning our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, both as to his coming in the 
flesh, and in the spirit, or both outwardly and 
inwardly, we have cause to be thankful to God, 
that we have the holy Scriptures, and that they 
are so well preserved to posterity, and to keep 
to the plainness and simplicity of Scripture lan- 
guage, in all our discourses about matters of 
faith, divinity and doctrine, and sincerely to 
believe, own, and confess, our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God, in all his blessed comjngs, appearances, 
properties, offices, and works, both for us, and 
as being in us, for our eternal benefit, salvation, 
and peace. He is our Mediator, Intercessor, 
and Advocate with the Father, and ever lives 
to make intercession. Seeing we have the true, 
living, and spiritual benefit of his mediation, 
there is no reason for any to question or doubt 
of his manhood, or of his being that one Media- 
tor between God and men, even the man Christ 
Jesus, whose being as that entire perfect, hea- 
venly and most glorious man, ever living and 
endures forever in his soul or spirit and glori- 
ous body, we having daily the spiritual advan- 
tage, comfort, and benefit of his mediation by 
and through his Holy Spirit, we may suppose, 
but that this glorious man, Christ Jesus, who is 
our Mediator, is and must ever be in being, 
and nothing proper to his being in a glorified 
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and be sure be at peace among yourselves, and 
love one another, as Christ and his ministers 
have often exhorted and taught. 

“You may remember what care and con- 
cern Constantine the Emperor was under, afier | 
he was converted to believe and own Christian- 
ity, for the peace and quiet of the Christian | 
churches, and to quiet the disputes and differ-| 
ences that happened among the bishops about 
curious questions, words, and distinctions : and! 
in the history of his life, what excellent counsel 
and advice is given to them, for concord, love 
and peace? And the reprehension of Alexan- 
der and Arius, how notable was it? namely, 
for causing discord and disturbance, and divid- 
ing the people, and the idle cobwebs of conten- 
tion spun by curious wits ; for, says he, who 
is able either accurately to discern or unfold, 
or distinguish such deep and hidden mysteries ; 
or if any be confident in his own abilities, yet 
how few of his audience can he make docible 
and intelligible of his meaning, or who in the 
discussing of such curious questions, shall not 
run into some error? (Euseb. lib. 2, chap. 67, 
p. 25.) Wherefore loquacity and much talk- 
ing are to be restrained, seeing that doubts and 
matters urged, and not proved and explained, 
or not rightly apprehended by the dull under- 
standing of the audience, do but instruct peo- 
ple either to speak blasphemy, or to be factious 
in matters of disputation. Wherefore you ought 
to pardon one another’s rash questions and in- 
considerate answers ; neither ought yon to con- 
tend about any part of the sacred Scriptures. 
(Ibid. chap. 63.) 

“ We think it meet therefore to shun those 
diabolical contentions, and seeing our great and 
gracious God, the Preserver of all things, hath 
given us the common Light of his grace, there- 
fore intreat you, that I by his Divine assistance 
and your favour may bring my endeavours for 
the propagating of his light of grace to a pros- 
perous and happy end; and that by persuasion 
and admonition, I may induce his people to 
embrace peace and concord ; and you profess 
one faith and one law, and which are the sin- 
ews of the body of the church, keeping it from 
schism, and tying it together in one bond of 
love. Seeing your contentions do arise from 
points not concerning the main structure of re- 
ligion, but by-matters, that should breed no 
disagreement in your affections. Neither do I | 
speak this to persuade you to an agreement in 
absurd or foolish questions; for though you 
dissent about matters of small moment, (seeing 
all are not of one mind and affection,) yet con- 
cord and peace may be preserved, and unan- 
imity amongst men, being of one faith, and be- 
lieving in one God. (Ibid. chap. 69.) 

“ And though you contend about words, and 
dispute subtlely and sharply about curious 
questions, and though after such disputations 
you are not of one opinion, you ought to sup- 
press your own fancies, or receive them in 
your own mind, that the bond of common 
friendship, the true faith, God’s worship, and 
the observation of the law, may be still main- 
tained by you. Agree, therefore, and let there 
be mutual concord between you, that the peo- 
ple may live in peace and unity, and having 
banished all contentious thoughts out of your 





sion in these things, caution and instruct them, | minds, be mutually reconciled. (Ibid. chap. 70.) steady, undec 
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aying. It was once a problem 
in mechanics, to find a pendulum which should 
. Suffer me, therefore, to spend my days| be equally long in all weathers—which should 
quietly, without care and trouble, that | may|make the same number of vibrations in the 
enjoy the happiness of a quiet and peaceable! summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. They 
reign, which, if | cannot obtain, | shall be much have now found it out. By a process of com- 
grieved that I cannot spend the rest of my life | pensations they make the rod lengthen one way 
in a settled, calm manner. For as long as|as much as it contracts another, so that the 


He goes on further : 


| God’s people, who, with me, do reverence one | centre of motion is always the same: the pen- 
| God, are divided into pernicious factions, and | dulum swings the same number of beats in a 


do disagree, how can my mind be quiet? &c. ;| day of January as in a day of June; and the 
with much more, endeavouring to establish | index travels over the dial-plate with the same 
peace in the church; for which the said em-/| uniformity, whether the heat try to lengthen, 
peror was highly commended, or the cold to shorten, the propelling power. 
“In his admonition to the bishops, (Ibid. lib.| _“ Now the moving power in some men’s 
iis chap. 12,) at their departure to preserve | minds, is sadly susceptible of surrounding in- 
peace and concord, he earnestly admonisheth | fluences. It is not principle, but feeling, which 
them to take care to preserve mutual peace and | forms their pendulum-rod ; and according as 
concord among themselves, and to avoid con-| this very variable material is affected, their in- 
tentious wranglings, and that they should not | dex creeps or gallops, they are swift or slow in 
envy one another for nature’s gifts or wisdom, | the work given them to do. But principle is 
but esteem their abilities as a common good ; | like the compensation-rod, which neither length- 
neither should they that were endowed with| ens in the languid heat, nor shortens in the 
such gifts, carry theirselves insolently towards | brisker cold, but does the same work day by 
the rest, since none but God can discern and| day, whether the ice-winds whistle, or the si- 


judge who are best; and besides they ought, 
with all lenity and gentleness, to submit unto, 
and pardon other’s weaknesses ; since absolute 
perfection is rare and unusual, and therefore 
they should pardon and pass over light oflen- 
ces, and permit errors proceeding from human 
frailty, and to live in concord and unity, lest 
the Word of God and Christian religion should 
be scandalized, and ill spoken off by their dis- 
sentions. It is necessary, (saith he,) that we 
should be spiritual physicians to heal and help 
one another’s wants, necessities, or infirmities, 
to the honour and advancement of religion, 
&c.; with much more Christian counsel and 
tender admonition given by the said Emperor, 
in the history of his life, which, (if you have it) 
you may read more at large; but lest you 
should not have it, (or some of you,) these 
foregoing citations are given you. 

“ And, dear Friends and brethren, we con- 
clude with the holy apostle’s counsel, If there 
be therefore any consolation in Christ; if any | 
comfort of love; if any fellowship of the Spi- 
rit; if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my 
joy, (and we may say, fulfil ye our joy,) that 
you be like-minded ; having the same love, be- 
ing of one accord, of one mind ; let nothing be 
done through strife or vain-glory, but in lowli- 
ness of mind, every man esteeming other bet- 
ter than himself. 

* Committing you to God, and to his peace- 
able truth and wisdom, desiring to hear better 
things from you (than in your last,) namely, 
of love, concord, and peace among yourselves, 
and of ‘Truth’s prosperity in those parts, we 
remain 

Your assured Friends and brethren, 
George Whitehead, John Vaughton, 
Samuel Waldingfield, Alexander Seaton, 
John Field, 


Daniel Monro, 
Benjamin Antrobus, Patrick Livingston.” 
William Bingley, 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_——_S—_ 
“ Love to Christ is an abiding motive. It 
is neither a fancy, nor a sentiment, nor an 
evanescent emotion. It is a principle—calm, 





moom glows.” 


The Present Appearance of Jerusalem, 


The country immediately around Jerusalem, 
(says a recent traveller), especially to the 
West and North, is the most dreary, barren 
and waste that ever I beheld. It seems over- 
laid with immense masses of rocks and stones, 
with scarcely soil enough to allow any thing 
to take root and grow. ‘The city, itself, once 
beyond a doubt the most magnificent and splen- 
did on earth, now presents only a melancholy 
contrast to its former greatness and glory. You 
cannot walk about Sion, and go round about 
her, as of old, and tell the towers thereof, 
mark her bulwarks and consider her palaces. 
The city sits solitary and forlorn ; forsaken of 
God, and evidently lying under His curse. 
All who have been in Jernsalem must have felt 
this. ‘The inhabitants few, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Turks—if indeed they are an 
exception—poor, oppressed, and extremely 
miserable, No suburbs, no surrounding busy 
population, none of the stir and activity of en- 
terprising life is to be witnessed ; but only one 
rude scene of melancholy waste, in the midst of 
which the ancient glory of Judea bows her 
widowed head in desolation. A few goats and 
sheep, straggling about the rocks which over- 
hang the shattered remains of the village of 
Siloam ; a few swarthy shepherds, plying their 
listless oceupation—with here and there a 
fierce armed Bedouin, from the surrounding 
deserts and mountain fastnesses, and now and 
then a cowled monk or wandering pilgrim steal 
in upon the picture ; and except it be the sound 
of the muezzin from the minarets, proclaiming 
the hour of prayer to the followers of the false 
prophet, you may sit on the hill slopes, on 
either side, for an hour together, and not hear 
the vibration of a human voice from that spot, 
which once echoed to the strains of sacred 
songs and royal triumph and national glory, 
and the busy din and tumult of 2,000,000 of 
people. 
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For“ The Friend.” | face in succession, and the quickness and ac-} Pawlownia Imperialis of Japan.—This 
OLIVER CASWELL. curacy of his answers. magnificent tree introduced to our country two 
I have never witnessed any effort of human | years since and now for the first time propa- 
Two of the most interesting human beings | genius which touched me with so deep a sense | gated to any extent has proved perfectly hardy 
now alive, are the blind mutes of New Eng-|of the grandeur of the soul, as did this short | both at Paris and in this country, the last se- 


land, Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell ;| interview with Oliver Caswell. There he| vere winter not injuring even the ends of the 
and few men have ever earned for themselves | stood, with but a single portal to this material | shoots. ‘The foliage is of the richest velvety 
so wide and lasting a fame as Dr. Howe has| world; all around him dark, and silent, and} green, borne on long graceful petioles. The 
done by his successful efforts to instruct them. | mysterious, yet not unlovely nor dreary. Soft- | leaves are entire and of a rounded ovate form, 


He found them with fewer advantages of sense | ness—and warmth—the gentle touch—the kind | and usually fifteen inches in diameter, but have 


than the meanest brute ; with but one avenue! caress—were all the elements of his world of | the present season on the trees in Prince’s nur- 


to the pent-up spirit; and he applied himself, 
with a skill and patience which must ever be 
regarded with admiration and wonder, to the 
task of awakening from its sleep of darkness, 
the intellectual being within. His success must 
have exceeded his most sanguine dreams, and 
it forms an era in the history of the philosophy 
of the human mind. It was an experimental 
refutation of that grovelling theory which attri- 
butes the superiority of man over the brutes, to 
the superiority of his senses. For there was 
developed in Laura Bridgman one of the bright- 
est and most enthusiastic of spirits—in Oliver 
Caswell, one of the gentlest, and most patient 
and reflecting. He proved that in these soli- 
tary beings, who never saw nor heard since 
earliest childhood a single human expression of 
joy, or sorrow, or anger, the workings of the 
soul are instinctively displayed, precisely as if 
they had caught from others the varied expres- 
sions of passion. 

During the past season the writer of this 
saw Oliver Caswell at his own home in Conan- 
icut. His father is a poor and respectable man 
living on that island, and tends the ferry be- 
tween it and Newport. Before he was sent to 
the blind school, Oliver gave many indications 
of an uncommon mind. He made for himself 
a little boat, on the model of his father’s ferry 
boat, and discovered by carefully examining 
the deck, the position and slope of the mast, 
which he accurately copied. Finding that his 
little vessel leaked, he procured some tarred 
rope, picked it into oakum, and caulked the 
seams, so as to make them tight. All this he 
did, without suggestion or other help from any. 
Under the skiltul care of Dr. Howe he rapidly 
improved, and is thought at the school to pos- 
sess an intellect superior in strength and capa- 
city to Laura Bridgman. 

When I saw him, he was standing before 
the door, cutting a stick, and enjoying the 
warmth of a fine autumnal day. The friend 
who was with me went up to him, and took 
him by the hand. His first look was that of 
mere curiosity to know the stranger. Gradu- 
ally, as he felt the hand and fingers, and han- 
dled the dress, the somewhat dull and heavy 
expression relaxed, a smile spread over his 
face, as he became assured, by one token after 
another, whose hand he held, until his whole 
countenance beamed with pleasure at recogni- 
zing one of his earliest and kindest friends. 

It was most interesting to see the intercourse 
between his mother and himself; the expres- 
sion of fondness and affectionate pride with 
which she watched him—the readiness with 
which, holding her hand grasped in his, he un- 
derstood her meaning, as she formed the letters 
with her fingers—the shades of doubt, igno- 
rance and intelligence which passed over his 



























beauty ; the only signs of kindred beings which 
he possessed ; yet his love of beauty, and his 
human affections, the instinets of the pent-up 
soul within, are per‘ect, and fraught with hap- 
piness and delight. All the powers of the hu- 


-man-miud are developed in their native majes- 


ty in this poor bereaved boy. 

Reason—memory—imagination, poor to us 
as seem the materials on which they work, are 
active, and full of hope and enjoyment. And 
in what a world must he live, with no senses 
but those of touch and taste! how mysterious 
must be the power which the invisible beings 
around him possess! how implicit must be his 
confidence in them, how docile his mind, how 
deep his sense of his own helplessness ! 

ls there not in the case of this poor boy ma- 
terials for the deepest instruction? Js not the 
spiritual world as dark and silent to our exter- 
nal senses, to the natural man, as the material 
universe to him? Are not we ourselves sur- 
rounded by an invisible Being, ever near, and 
ever ready to warn and to guide us! To a 
single sense—the innermost consciousness of 
our soul, does he not clearly make himself 
known? And will that inner sense of the pre- 
sent Diety, that voice of God in the soul, direct 
us as truly, though as mysteriously to us, as 
the guiding hand of his mother does the blind 
mute of whom we are writing? 

When we think more closely of the matter, 
the boasted superiority of our senses over Oli- 
ver Caswell’s greatly lessens. This external 
universe is, in truth, as great a mystery to us 
as to him. For what are the boasted decora- 
tions of colour and the harmony of sound, but 
affections of the mind itself, of which we must 
disrobe the world of matter, if we attempt to 
conceive its real nature, ‘That attempt must 
be forever fruitless; but it is not a rash con- 
jecture that Oliver Caswell may be nearer to 
the truth than ourselves, should he ever per- 
plex himself with these vain speculations ; for 
his notion of the properties of matter must be 
more simple and unmixed than ours. 

Nor are we sure that the world, to which 
his mental perception and his affections have 
been awakened, is less fraught with enjoyment 
to him, than to us. How many avenues to 
evil must remain unknown to him! how many 
sources of misery and sorrow ! 

There is ample proof, moreover, that the 
voice which is near to us, saying, This is the 
way, walk thou in it—which warns us of evil 
and rewards us for obedience—is not unper- 
ceived in this silence and darkness of the sense, 
but that it does indeed arrest their minds, and 
teach the way of duty to the deaf mutes as to 
every other human being. 








































series measured 22 inches in diameter. The 
flowers are pale purple and showy, and are 
produced in abundance even on the young 
trees. At Paris this tree has grown 12 {eet in 
a single season, and this season very diminu- 
tive plants have grown from 8 to 16 feet since 
the middle of May. In Japan they attain a 
height of 40to 50 feet and will probably attain 
the same height here. They come from the 
same region of country as the Alianthus, and 
grow with even greater rapidity, and as that 
has pinnated, and this species entire leaves, we 
think the Pawlownia will command precedence. 
As yet however it is comparatively scarce and 
dear.— Late paper. 
—_— 

An African Lawgiver—The Vermont 
Chronicle says, King Freeman, a native Afri- 
can chief of great power and influence, whose 
territory adjoins that of the Maryland Coloni- 
zation Society, near Cape Palmas, has given a 
code of laws to his people. He is represented 
to be sagacious and intelligent, and afier study- 
ing the laws and religion of his neighbours 
from America, he drew up a constitution, by 
which his people are now governed. King 
Freeman has the honour of establishing a con- 
stitutional government in advance of several 
European monarchs. 

cconseaigpvasion 

Indian Council.—The National Council of 
the Cherokee Nation is in session at ‘Tahle- 
quah. The proceedings, judging from the re- 
ports in the Cherokee Advocate, are conducted 
pretty much as in our Legislature. A message 
was received from the acting principal chief, 
written in the Cherokee language. In joint 
meeting of the Council, members of the Execu- 
tive Council, Judges, and Solicitors of the seve- 
ral districts were elected. Petitions were pre- 
sented for various objects ; and, in general, the 
members of the Council seem to have as well- 
defined notions of their duties as those of our 
own legislative bodies. — Late paper. 





An Immense. Apple Tree.—The York, 
Pennsylvania, Republican says :—Our friend 
Hugh O’Hail, Esq., of Carroll townsbip, has 
furnished us with the following dimensions of 
an apple tree which stands on his land, and 
which has been much admired for its extraor- 
dinary size, and fine bearing. About eighteen 
inches from the ground it measures twelve feet 
six inches in circumference—about five feet 
above the surface, eleven feet eight inches. 
At the height of seven or eight feet it divides 
or separates into six branches, ane of which 
extends from the centre trunk thirty-five feet— 
two, thirty-three feet, and the others nearly as 
far. Its greatest height is about fifty-seven and 
a half feet, and it has frequently borne from 
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sixty to eighty bushels of apples a season by 
computation. 


Salaries of the British Ministry.—The 
annexed list will show the singular coptrast be- 
tween the salaries bestowed upon the eminent 
men of England, and those given to the emi- 
nent men of our country.— Pres. 


First Lord of the Treasury 

Lord High Chancellor 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal 

Secretary of State, Home Department 
& “ Foreign « 

Colonial 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Pay Master General 

President of the Board of Control 
The above are in the Cabinet. 

Secretary of War 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

Judiciary. 

Master of the Rolls 

Vice Chancellors (each) 

Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench 

Four Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
(each) 

Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas 

Four Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas (each) 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 

Four Barons of the Exchequer (each) 


£5,000 
14,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
2,500 
2,000 


“ “ “ 


2,500 
20,000 
8,000 


7,000 
6,000 


10,000 
5,500 
8,000 


5,500 
7,000 


Revenue of the Bishops. 
Archbishop of 


Canterbury 
York 
Bishop of London 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Norwich 
The combined revenue of the 
two Archbishops and twenty-five 
Bishops of England is computed 
at £3,154,560. 
The Bishop of Calcutta 
The Bishops of Jamaica and Barba- 
does (each) 
The Bishops of Bombay, Madras and 
Quebec (each) 
America. 
The President of the United States, 
$25,000, equal to 
Secretary of State, Treasury, War 
and Navy (each) $6,000 
The Governor of Vermont, $750 
The Governor of Rhode Island, $400 


129,946 
223,220 
267,662 
373,976 
331,750 


5,600 


1,350 
170 
90 


Farmers, don’t sell your Ashes.—Accord- 
ing to late discoveries in Agricultural Chemis- 
try, Professor Liebig says, that in taking the 
hay from the meadows, the principal cause of 
exhaustion to the soil is the loss of the potash 
contained in the ‘hay! and that this may be 
readily restored by sowing the meadow with a 
thin covering of wood ashes. I once heard a 
very successful farmer say, that he never suf- 
fered a bushel of ashes to be sold from his 
farm—that it was worth fifty cents a bushel to 
sow on grass and corn.— New Gen. Farm, 
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The Philosopher's Stone. —Whatever the 
alchemist may have done in procuring gold 
from many substances, yet the stone that he 
has been so long in the pursuit of, still remains 
undiscovered, which is to turn all things into 
)gold. I think the true Christian, however, has 
diseovered something of incomparable value. 
He finds that within him, which at times, 
brightly illuminates every object, and creates 
la grateful sense of his‘enjoyments, which he 
feels are blessed to him, And this principle of 
light and truth in every heart where strictly 
adhered to, is the only stone, I believe, the 
touch of which, will turn all things into gold. 
Cayuga, N. Y. 
stint 
The Elixir of Health—The elixir of 
health has been considerably sought after, 
which is said to consist of an imagined mate- 
tial, which is proof against all diseases, and 
calculated to perpetuate life to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Here again the philosopher fails, but the 
true and devoted Christian realizes the discov- 
ery in its superlative sense, and infinite beauty 
and excellence. He finds the precious love of 
a dear Redeemer, at his greatest extremities, 
as the most effectual cordial and anodyne, re- 
lieving him from the wounds of sin and trans- 
| greesion, and preparing him for that happy 
state of existence which never fades away, 
Cayuga, N. Y. 
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Potting Plants for Winter.—Roses, Gera- 
| niums, Chrysanthemums, Cape Jessamines, &c. 
says the Indiana Farmer and Gardener, which 
have been put into the garden borders, should | 
now be prepared for removal into the parlour | 
for winter. This should be done before frost, 
|else plants will not be established in the pots 
| when removed to the parlour, and will thrive 
| but poorly. 

Select the pot which is to receive each plant, 
draw a circle about the plant of the size of the 
pot, then thrust a sharp spade down so as to 
cut all the roots at the line of the circle des- 
cribed. Let the plant remain, watering it 
thoroughly, and if it droops, let it be properly 
sheltered from the sun. In a few days new 
roots will begin to form within the ball of earth 
described by the circle, and then in three or 
four weeks that ball may be carefully lifted, 
placed in the pot for which it was measured, 
and the plant will go on growing as if nothing 
had happened to it. If one waits till frost, and 
then digs up the plant without a previous pre- 
paration of its roots, it will oftentimes not re- 
cover from the violence during the winter. 
But by the method suggested above, roses, &c., 
will go on growing and blooming through the 
winter. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1845. 


The Bristol (England) Temperance Herald 
for the present month, is fraught, as usual, 
with a versatile and interesting supply of mat- 
ter, pertinent to the object to which its pages 
are devoted, exhibiting the onward course of 


the Temperance movement in various parts of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent. The 
following extract from it, in relation to the pro- 
gress of the good cause in Germany, is partic- 
ularly gratifying : 

** All the German Societies at Hamburgh 
have adopted the total abstinence pledge. Eight 
hundred German physicians, in addition to a 
large number pledged, have expressed them- 
selves in favour of total abstinence. — Seling, 
an efficient friend of the cause, has preached 
within eighteen months, besides before assem- 

lies in Protestant sections of the country, in 
seventy Catholic churches, in consequence of 
which 30,000 men, over 20,000 women, and 
more than 20,000 scholars, took the pledge of 
total abstinence. The number of societies in 
Germany increased within eighteen months 
from 450 up to 730, and probably yet more, 
not including in the estimate Upper Silesia and 
Posna, where the evil was not less great than 
formerly in Ireland. Stephen Rezazawski be- 
gan a temperance movement, and already 300,- 
000 men and women have taken the pledge, 
partly through him, partly through other cler- 

ymen. By Upper Silesia the grand dukedom 
of Posna has been so electrified, that there the 
entire Catholic clergy rose, like one man, 
preaching from all pulpits the abstinence prin- 
ciple, and already 100,000 have taken the 
pledge.” —Letter from Germany. 


WEST-.TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 


phia on Sixth-day, the 12th of Twelfth month, 
at 3 o’clock, P. Mm. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day, at 10 o’clock, a. m. And the Vis- 
iting Committee assemble at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 6th of the month. 


Tuomas Kiaser, Clerk. 
Eleventh month 29th. 


Marrrep, at Neuse meeting, North Carolina, on the 
9th of Tenth month last, Neepnam T. Perkins, of 
Contentnea Monthly Meeting, to Satty W., daughter 
of Stanton and § Cox. 


Dre, in this city, on the’ ]1th instant, Susan, daugh- 
ter of the late Jacob Shoemaker, in the forty-seventh 
year of her age. 


——, in this city, on the night of the 20th instant, 
after an illness of one week, Joanna Sornta, wife of 
Thomas Kimber, aged 51 years and 10 days —Early 
impressed with the belief that this sickness would be 
unto death, she was favoured to enjoy throughout her 
sufferings a sweet frame of ae and to look with 
composure on the change that awaited her. She took 
leave of her family with entire resignation, commit- 
ting them with confidence to the care of Him who had 
so mercifully cared for her; and addressing to each, 
words of appropriate counsel and encouragement. Her 
sole reliance was on the mercy of her dear Redeemer; 
and she expressed her firm, but humble trust, that He 
with whom in early life she had entered into covenant 
by sacrifice, finish His work, and receive her 
into His everlasting rest. In this trust she departed, 
leaving to her bereaved family the consoling assur- 
ance, that to her, death had no sting, the grave no vic- 
tory. 
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